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TOTHS: oi, 


READER. 


READER, 

Hom maiſt juſtly wonder, that after ſo many ela« 
borate Pieces written by the moſt Learned and 
Experienced Pens ( both in Latin and Engliſh } 

upon this Subjed, I ſhould ſuffer theſe childiſh and unpo= 
lifped lines to ſee the light : But whoſo looketh into our 
Grammar-Schools, may more juftly wonder to ſee ſo tits 
tle improvement of thoſe worthy means which this Age” 
enjoys. Many who take in hand to inſtruc Touth, rea 
quiring no Exerciſe at all, or however no way ſutable to 
the Books that are read in their Schools : others exa» 
ang Brick,, but affording no ſtraw , charging Exerciſe 
upon their Scholars, yet neither ſhewing how it may, 
nor ( which is worſe ) obſerving that it be performed. *<I 
have for ſome years, and not without profit made uſe of 
theſe ſhort Rules, each evening examining, explaining, 
enlarging upon them, and propounding examples thereofe 
And now to ſave the labour of tranſcribing, I have cau« 
ſed them to be Printed, The Rules are not mine, ſave 
ſome few which in teaching T have obſerved : The moſh 
of them I gathered from Voſſus,, Mactopedius, Clark, 
| Aphthonius , Buchlerus, Horn, and others : I only . 
Y have for memories ſake brought them into this method. 
end which none ever yet woe ſtoop to. do, bate as > 7 


dof 
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Prefs them in @ low and familiar language, ſuch as 
"doth "nnſt readily apprehend. If any one who 

is not better provided ) leaſe with me to make uſe of 

them, T fear rs be Jhal, complain of his labour loft ; 


| - ——S1 quid noviſti rectius iſtis, 
'Candidus gd, finon, his utere 'mecum, 


THE 
Scno LARS 'Guror, 


' Rules of SPELLING. 
'E< Syllable mult have a Vowel (as e, 4, 


0, 4, y, ) for without one of theſe there 
can be no ſound, 
. The Conſonant muſt be taken to the following 
"" Sylhible, as A-1am, a-men, not Ad-am, amen. . © 
3. If there be two Conſonants together:, the one 
goes to the former Syilable, the other to the lat- 
ter, as mel-ljs, fol-ly, for-mer, ab-ſent. 
4. Two Conſonants in the middle of a word may 
pot. be parted, if in that language they may begin 
a word, as a-ſtray, e-ſpy, can-cri, A-tlas. 
5. 'Compoind words are commonly reſolved into 
their parts, a5 tranſ=eo , prong» ſuſ-tult, up-on, 
ad-ore. % 


Rules of ORTHOGRAPHY, . 


# 


1. Accuſtom your ſelves to pronounce the words as 
you read them very diltin&ly, or by Syllables, for 
as you uſe to pronounce ther, -{o. will they ſettle 
in your memories. 

2, Obſerye the Radix of words, :and the Supinics. of 
Verbs, and they will dire& to- write right, thus 
you: may know that Manfion is to be written 


A '- 


 &#) 
with [ {7 fation with [e] ſchiſm with [ ſeb ] be- 
_ cauſe come” from manſum, ftlatum, X17. 
3. [ 5] muſt not be n_ey after [x] as, excribo not . 
RED exul not exſul, yet in compar words 


ſomeximes Authors uſ@-it-- 

4. The hrit Letter in a Sentence, all proper Naines, 
remarkable _Appellatives, and | 7] per ſe muſt be 
written with great Letters, AS, Donor, London, Co- 
lonel, Parlament, Preſident. 

5. Theſe terminations are Latin, not Engliſh IS, NS, 


ens, 0s, um, ay ie. 

6. Theſe terminations of the ſame found as Engliſh 
not Latin, ous, ance, ence, once, omt, WL xe OF, ew, 
y Or 7e. 

7. Some Engliſh. words are not wrohcuncel as they 
are. writ, or have redundant letters, as, people, 
reign, raſed, tongue, debt, rogue, beauty, publick goal, 
#Jles 

S. me words are pronounced alike, but writ di- 
verſly,. as, hair, hare 3 bear, beer, bier rain, rein ; 
their, there. | 

9.. When a word is pronounced flatly or long, it mult 
haveanfe at the end, but when ſharply or ſhort, 
it muſt have none, as, 7on none, quite quit, ſtat ſtate, 
us uſe, writ write. 

10. Writenot[e fare Fz ]in-the end of a word, un- 
leſs when | g | hath the ſound of | j | J Conſonant, as 


_ firange, ys , 
Rack for POINTING. 


2. A Comma [. | ufed at the end of every ſentence, 
ns, w utes when words are diſplaced. 


2. A 


(3) 
2. AColon [:] uſed in te —_— of a Period cons 
fiſting of two equal pa 
- 3, APcriod| [uſed at Oo end of a perfed ſentence, 
iz, when the ſen(eis. finiſhed. 
4. A Parentheſis () uſed when a ſentence-is put the 
in another, which yet may be left out, and the \ 
not deſtroyed, as, Parve (nec invideo) fine me liber 
ibs in urbem. 
5. Anote of Interrogation [?} uſed when a queſtion 
is asked, as, Cxjum pecus, an Melibzi ? 
6. A note of Exclamation [!] uſed when we. expreſs 
any thing with wonder, as, He pijetas ! * 
7. A Subunio | -] uſed (1.) when two whole words 
are united, as, pale-faced. (2.) When one part of 
the word is writ at the end of the line, and the Q- 
ther at the beginning of the next. 
8 A — "| uſed when a diphthong i is rr 
into two Syſlables, as, Pifai, aguai, poema. ' 
9. An Indudtion [a }uſed to tag! in-a word intere 
- lined, 
10. An Apoſtrophus [”] aked: when 2 lerter is ; cal 
. out, a$, dix'tin” tor dixiftine,i | 
14. Anoteof Quotation [uſed in the Margin,when 
we quote a fentence out.of an Author. | 
12. An Acute tone |! ] uſed: to diſtinguiſh doubtful 1 
quantities,” as, cecidit, ceendite' * - - SE: 
13. AGravetone|* ]uſedito difnguiſh Advexbs from i 
other words, as, Stwlte, una, ſerio, 
14. A Circumfiex tone, |” ] uſed' ar aver Ablative 
 . caſes of the hrli, (2.) Genitive caſes of the fourth 
Declcnfion. ( 3. } Words Syncopated and cons 
, tracted, as, Mita, manits, amaſti, tibicen." 
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* ; Rules for Conſtruing Grammatically. 


6 : - Precopnita. 

x. Read'over the ſentence to a period, obſerving the 
_ general ſcope of the matter. 

2. Find theprincipal Verb, viz. 'the firft which is not 
the Infinitive Mood, nor hath a Relajive or Con- 


by ” 


” 


' Jun&ion before it. | 
3. By asking the Queſtion Who or What ? find out 
_ the*Nominative caſe, This done 3... 


Rule, 


I. Take: the Vocative caſe, or what: ſupplies the 
place thereof, as, Advcrb, Con junction, Interje» 
2. Take the Nominative caſe, and what. depends 

-: thereon; as, . Adjective... Genitiyecaſe,. Gerund. 

3. Take the Verb, with what depends thereon, 

-.- as; Adverb;. Infinitive mood; Participle, Supin. 

4- Take caſual words in-this order, 1.Thing, 2.Pcr- 
fon, +3: The reft in order! of caſes, /as, * Dedit * mi- 
Þ; 2 veſtem: * pignori * te-praſente * proprid-manue. * Ji 

. - piter.” O * mihi * ſt * juveniles ? redderet * annos. 

5. When any caſual word. hath much depending on 
it, .caſt it back tathe laſt place, as, * Vitam-tuam- 
ſupplicis-uſtis-debitaſque-ereptam * fuge " mandate. 

S. Relatives and /Interrogatives croſs'this order, bc- 

ng taken before the Verb which they ſhould fol- 
low,: as, # Quantum * cuiſque * ſu + nummorum * ſer- 
vat 4m-arca, &fc';. Fr | 

7. A Parentheſis, or SubjunQive ſentence, muſt be 

_ confirued alone, and taken where the ſenſe gives 
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(5) 
beſt room, ſometimes in the beginning, but moſt 
uſually after the Nominative caſe.” 

8, Be ſure in conſiruing ever to avoid non-ſenſe, ; gnd 
breach of Grammar-Rule, 


Rules fir Conftraing Rhetorically. 


I, Give every Phraſe or Proverb a ſutable Engliſh 

' one, and conſtrue the whole Phraſe or Proverb 
| rogether, as, Sai hominum atque Deorum. Jupiter. 
Ad Grecas Calendas, at latter Lammas. 

2. When a word hath various {ignihcations, chuſe 
that which may bett expreſs the ſenſe, as, Colerp 
Deum, to worſhip God colere parentes, to honour 
ones parents 3 colere ſylvas, to baunt the woods 3 ; 

: colere agros, to till the tields, ec. 

3.- Be careful to expreſs terms of- Art by proper Eng- 
liſh terms, as, -—Viſcera nudant,” they panch vela 
dabant vents, they hoiſcd up fails, 

4. Reſolve Intinitive Moods 'and words put abſc= 
lute, as, Te veniſſe, that thou. arc come 3 /'Me 
duce, when I am Captain 3 znterjecto tempore, after 
a certain time 3 Saturno rege, While Saturn -rus 
led. 

'5, Expreſs Imperſonals and Paſſives. with their ca- 

' ſual words-Perſonally and Actively , as, Tibi lis 
cet, thou mayeſt 3 vivitur ex rapto, men live by 
plunder. 

6. Always endeavour to carry on: a proper. Engliſh 

_ ſtyle, chuſing ſuch expretſhons as may befi tit the 

matter in hand, 


So OE | 
| Rules for Conſtruing Grammatically. | 
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- | - Precognita. | 
x. Read-over the ſentence to a period, obſerving the 


_ . general ſcope of the matter. | 

2. Fin the principal Verb, viz. 'the firft which is not 
the Infinitive Mood, nor hath a Relajive or Con- 
jun&ion before it. | 

3. By asking the Queſtion Who or What ? find out 

” the” Nominative caſe, This done 3 per 


Rule, 


Lt. Take: the Vocative caſe, or what: ſupplies the 
place thereof, as, Advcrb, Conjunction, Interje- 
2. Take the Nominative caſe, and what depends 

-: thereon, as, Adjective,..Genitiyecaſe,. Gerund. 

3.. Take the Verb, with what depends thereon, 

as; Adverb; Infinitive mood; Participle, Supin. 

4- Take caſual words iwthis order, 1:Thing, 2.Per- 

: fon, +3: The refit in order! of:caſes, as, * Dedit 3 mi- 
Þ: 2 veſtem * pignori * te-praſente * proprid-manu. * Ju 

. - piter O * mihi * ſt *juveniles ? redderet * annos. 

5. When any caſual word. hath much depending on 
it, .caft it back tathe Jaſt place, as, * Vitam-tuam- 
Jupplicis-quſtis-debitiſque-ereptam * fuge *"mandawo. 

S. Relatives and/Interrogatives croſs'this order, bc- 

.. "ng taken before the Verb which they ſhould fol- 
low,: as, + Drantum * cuiſque * ſui + nummorum * ſer- 
vat 4. M-arca, &c. 

7. A Parentheſis, or Subjundtivd ſentence, muſt be 
conſtrued alone, and taken where the ſenſe m=_ 


(5) 
beſt room, ſometimes in the beginning, but moſt 
uſually after the Nominative caſe.” 

8, Be ſure in conſiruing ever to avoid non-ſenſe, : Sad 
breach of Grammar-Rule, 


Rules for Conſftruing Rhetorically. 


I, Give every Phraſe or Proverb a ſutable Engliſh 
one, and conſtrue the whole Phraſe or Proverd 
| together, as, $aio' hominum atque Deorum, Jupiter, 
- Ad Grecas Calendas, at latter Lammas. 

2. When a word hath various ſignifications, chuſe 
that which may. beſt expreſs the ſenſe, as, Colere 
Deum, to worſhip God colere parentes, to honour 
ones parents 3 colere ſylvas, to haunt the woods z 

© : colere agros, to till the tields, ec. 

3+ Be careful to expreſs terms of- Art by proper Eng- 
liſh terms, as, -—Viſcera nudant, they panch vela 
dabant vents, they hoiſed up fails, 

4. Reſolve Intinitive Moods 'and words put abſc= 
lute, as, Te wveniſſe, that thou. art come 3'Me 
duce, when I am Captain 3 znterjecto tempore, after 
a" certain time 3-. Saturno rege, While Saturn-rus 
led. 

'$ Expreſs Imperſonals and Paſſives with their ca- 
{ual words: Perſonally and Actively, as, Thi l:- 
cet, thou mayeſt 3 viviter ex rapto, men live by 
plunder. 

6. Always endeavour to carry on: a proper Engliſh 
ſtyle, chuſing ſuch expreſhons as may beft ht the 
matter in hand, 


Fulles 
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Roles for PARSING. 


| x. Read over the ſentence diſtintly, find the Verb, 
and fo the Nominative caſe. 

2, Enquire by your Rules, what Declenſion, Number, 
Gender, Pcrſon , Species, Figure your Nomina- 
tive caſe is of. | 3 

3. Enquire of what Conjugation, the Verb is, what 
it maketh in the Perfect tenſe,. what in the Supin, 
what Mood, Tenſe, Number, Perſon, as alfo what . 
kind, Species and Figure. : 

4. Take ncxt the caſual word of the thing, govern 
it on the next word before, which cannot-be lett 
ont, but deſiroy the ſenſe. rn 

5. Do after the like manner in order - with -the 
other caſual words accordivg to their Nature and 
Ruk. | 

6. When you have a Relative, put it in the ſame 
caſe, and you may ſee its Government by conſiry- 
in; the ſentence, as,. Cri fimilem. non vidi, non wid: 
fimilem alli. | | 

7. When, you have-an Adjective, ſearch what De- 
clenfions it is of, what Species, what degree” of 
Compariſon, and what is its Subſtantive, unleſs 
it be put abſolute in the neuter Gender, tor then 
it hath nonc. | 

S. In Parſing all words, be ſure to enquire-for the 
Radix, whether it be Latin or Greek. 


Rules 


(7) 
Rules for makingLatin Grammattically, 


| 1.1 Precognitas . 

7, Lear to:know..of what parts any Sentence pro- 
pounded doth conlift, 2iz. the Nominative caſe, 
Verb,. and ;cafual words; with what depends on 

theme: <5, | 

2. Learn to know and diſtinguiſh by the ſenſe and 

 .figns- all ſorts of caſual words, viz. of the thing, 

. perfan, place;; time, cauſe, crime, ſpace, inftru- 
ment, price, &c. and what caſe they are uſed in, 
with the exceptions. | | 


Rule. 

1. Read over the Sentence,- and, if there be a Voca- 

rug caſe, or any thing inſtead thereof, make that 
. birſte: + +5 gh bores | 

2. Find out the Nominative, ſee what number it is 
of; put it in that number, and write it down, 

3. 1f any thing depend- on the Nominative, as Ge- 
- pitive caſe, Adjective, Gerund or Subjundtive (en- 
tence, :make that firſt : Then, _ ; | 

4. Come to the Verb, hind what mood and tenſe i 
'-is, 'form it in that mood and tenſe according to 

its Conjugation, and put it in the ſame number. 

.. and perſon the Nominative cale is. 

5, Make; next the Intinitive mood,.Gerund, Supin, 
Adverb or what elſe doth depend on the Verb. 

6. Put the caſual word of the thing. in the Accuſative 
caſe; the perſon in the Dative, the reſt according 
to your Rules: | 

7. If you have a. Verb or Adjective which will pro- 

\ perly governa caſe, ſuch as, Satago, memzni, opus, 

COPIES © Rn  #tor, 


(8) | 

wtor, nats, &c. be carcful to put the right caſc 
after it. OREN AD ANE IBID 

8. When you doubt what caſe any Noun or Verb 
will govern, if Grammar will uot determin, con- 
fult with ſome Author, or the Didtionary.: as, Cox- 
per, Thomas, Oc. Fo0201619 MIN 

9. When you have aRelative,ask theQueftion Who 
or What? and thereby find the Antecedent;, and 
therewith make'it agree in Gender and Number, 
and if it be not the Nominative cafe to the Verb, 
make it {ixch caſe as the Verbor other word where- 


on it doth depend will-govern, 


Rules for making Latin Rhetorically. 


T. In reading Authors, mark out 'and remember all 
| Latin Phraſes, that ſo when you- meet with any 
Engliſh Phraſe, you may render it in proper La- 
tn. -. | | 
2. When you have an Engliſh Phraſe, and know not 
a Latin one for it," turn your phraſe into Latin 
according to the ſenſe, not the words, as, I will 
not deal doubly, ſay, \Non utar fraude mala,” not, 
01 agam dupliciter. eh 
3. Care not torendera ſentence word by word, but 
change ito as the Latin may be handſomeſi, and 
molt agreeable to a Latin ſtyle, as, He muft needs 
grieve that's wrong'd, Non pot:/t non dolere- quet Le- 
ſis eft, or Fieri non poteft quin doleat cut fit injuria. 
4. The Latin tongue loves Verbals, Participials, Ge- 
rundives and Participles of the Future in rus. 
Eft mihi obleGamento | Me obleGat. 
Ad emendas merces draher than Jo emeret Mercer. . 
_ Redempturus filiam 4 .CUt redimeret filigm. 
| | 5. When 
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5; When the Engliſh ſets the Prepoſition at the end 
of the ſentence, or after the Verb, in Latin ſer it 
in compoſition before' the Verb, as, Pull me our, 
eripe me Get 'thee away, eripe te Caſt thy eye 
back, retorque ocuulum. 


' 6. Remember to caſt away god or #t, tuming the 


Verb intothe Infinitive mood: to make Ablative 
caſes abſolute by caſting away dum, cm, quando, i, 
poſtquam, quanquam : to expreſs Actives ſometimes 
by Paſſives, and Perſonals by Imperſonals : to 
make have by eſt or ſuppetit : and to obſerve ſuch 
other Grammar Rules as have moſt elegancy, as, 


Gaudeo quod veniſts, 
Cam appeteret hyems. 
Omnes laudant. 
Miſere vivunt. 
Habet uſum rerun. 


Gaudeo te veniſſe, 


Appetente byeme, 
Laudatur ab omnibus, 
- Miſere vivitur, 
Rerum ſuppetit uſus, 


rather than 


' Rules for placing Latin. 


1. Read the beſt Authors by periods, 2594 voce, there- 
by« their tile will be ſecretly inſtilled into your 
minds, 

2. Avoid the craggy concourſe of many Conſonants, 
and the gaping of. many Vowels, temper one with 
the other, ſo as a Vowel ending, the next word 
may begin with a Conſonant, and. zice.vers4, as, 
Drouſque tandem abutere patientis noſftra, Cati- 
- ina. | | 
3. Place the word laſt wherein the Emphaſis of th 
ſentence doth lie, as, Ceſare fortiorem legimus ne- 
minem. Soin the Example next above, Where 


. theſe Rules permit, - BE 
4. Place 


Q 
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4. Place the caſual word firſt, the Noniinative in the 

. middle, and the Verblaſh; as, Galtam Ceſar occu- 
pavit. Religionem panci colunt. 

5. Between the Adjective and his Subſtantive, like- 
wiſe between the Prepoſition and his:caſe'put a 
Genitive caſe or other Particle, as, Innzmeras ho- 
ſtium copias Ceſar fudit. Omnis enim perturbitio, 
Oc | 

6, Comparatives, Stperlatives and Nouns of muwlti- 
eude mult be ſet after their Subftantives, as, ' Sce- 

, - leratos omnes Catilina unus ſuperavit. 

7. Polyſyllable AdjeQtives elegantly begin and end 

Sentences, as, Miſerrimi ſunt omnes inglorit, 


Rules of Variation. 


1. Expreſs your ſentence in proper, choice and pure- 
ly Latin words, without Barbariſm or Soleciſm, 
as, Fecit mihi poteſtatem abeundi, not, Dedit mibi 
licentiam, ; 

2. By Synonyma's or words ſignifying the ſame thing, 
as, Litere tue magnopere me delearunt. Epiſtolz 
ta fuit mihi obletamento : fuit mihi voluptatis 

3. By tropes or figures, viz. ( 1.) Peripbraſis, as, Ho- 
mo ſapienie ſiudioſus, pro 'Philoſapho. Cubito ſe e- 
mungtt , pro Salſamentario. Ars bene dicendi, pro 
Rhetorica. (2.) Metaphora, as, Fluit oratio  buc- 
cinare laudes. (3.) Allegoria, as, Flamma fumo pro- 
xima. (4.) Metonymia, as, Bacchus pro vine, UV- 
calegon pro demo , ferrum pro gladio. (5.) Synecdo- 
che, as, Caput = homine : Hannibal : Adria, 

4. Expreſs the Active by the Paſſive, or Perſonal by 


. © Imperſonal, & contra, as, Virgil legitur a me : 
ego lego, &c, Statur ab ills : li flant. 


5.Change 
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5. Change the Verbs into Verbals or Participles, as; 
" Dnencent, decent : norumenta, documents : ut eme- 

rem libros : empturks libros. 

6, Expreſs the ſentence by the contrary or negative, 
as, Semper dum vivam, tui meminero 3 nunquam dum 
orvam tHi non meminero. | 

7. Expreſs the ſentence by Interrogation, Admira- 

- tion, or Aporia or Tronia, as, Num tut me unquan 
queat capere oblivio ? 

$. Vary the ſentence by the Rules in Grammar, »#z. 
Eſt pro habeo : The Engliſh of the Infinitive mood : 
Gerunds turned into AdjeQtives,: &c. as, Habes 
pecuniam , oft mihi pecunia., ſuppetit muhi pecunia. 
Huc veni ad emendum , emptum; empturus > ts eme- 
rem > causa emendi, ad emendos libros. 


Rules of Amplification. 


1. A ſentence is amplified by reckoning up all the 
parts included within the general heads of the 
Theme, ex. gr. Love conquers all men : Here 
plifie men by reckoning up all there-under inclu- 
ded, as, Poor, rich : wiſe, fooliſh : young, old; 
Prince, Peaſant, &c. 

2, By handling the Antecedents, Concomitants and 
Conſcquents of things, ex. gr. Theft, the Anteced. 
crafty looks and geſtures. Concom. fear. Conſeq. 
ſhome, fear, &c. 

3. By ſhewing the cauſes, grounds or occaſions of the 

matter in _ js _ 

4. By Diatypofir or a icular deſcription of cac 
— as, Fank deſcribe the ranticdin of 
a City, we ſhall mention houſes burned, virginsra- 
vitht, temples ruined, young men murthered, wn 

'3+ BY 
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5. By digreffions or. ſtepping aſide to other matters, 

-: which notwithRanding bring light to the ſubje&t 
in hand, clpecally from the Hypothehis to- the 
- Theſis.” 


6. By. Compariſons or Similc's illuſtrating the argu- 
ment 3 taken from things artificial or natural, from 
- | things in heaven, earth or ſea. 

7-By Congeries,. or heaping up many ſentences-fi 19- 
nifying, all the ſame thing inſubfiance 3.ex. gr, We 

.. muſtall die, Catcanda lethi femel via ; nulzem ſeva 
a Proſerpina fugtt Serins aut ctins s ſedem ow 

amus ad unan.. © 

S. By Definitions or Deſcriptions: » various in words, 

-but-one in ſubſtance; as; Mare- eft fons imbrium, 
| boſpitinm fluviorum, Inventi commeatuum ,. itinerum 
compendium, &c. © 

9: et Rhetorical- figures, as, Proſapopeia, Apoſtrophe, 

eriphraſis, Corretio, Aporig, Cc. 

T £ BY ſhewing the good or evilof the contrary, ex, 
-.;gr«:if-we 'treat-of Sobricty , ſhew the evil effects 

. «of drunkennels, it walis the eſtate, conſumes the 

__- body; &c- 

: 41; By. producing | Examples, Apophthegms and 

Teſttmonies out of Authors, Viz Poets Or Hiſto- 
/ yans, Fe | 


.* 


” $i, Ravles of Aliſon. 


#..It.is haindfor to allude to the various ſignifica 
tions, or nearneſs in ſound of Hebrew, Greek, Ita- 

ian;-Saxon words, or of any. other Language, as, 
What we call-a Grave the Welch call a Bed, fo 
ncar akin are Death and Sleep. ROELE 


 2We 
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2, We may allude to ſentences of Authors, applying 
them to another matter ,' ex. g% De amore dicer? 
| poſſumus quod olim Seneca de ira, furor brevis eft, We 
may fay of Drankenneſs as the: Poet did'ot 'Ldve; 
Raptam 2ollit de cardine mentem. eSA-3 (ILL 
| 5.) Wermayiallude to Perſons gias,! Alter: Hewlles : 
ulia Minefvs © a ſecondiAleoiunder-s Ufqp ateo-De- 
- rea (Si ferit Thraſi,-nuſquans deerit 466 Gmmtho. 
: Thus.perſons: notableforanywirmes: ormnices may 
be uſed As Ap cllatives, TONE 39: & 4146 2223 
4:iWe may:4llude: to nwiorableAdions; exer/ He 
-.:conſumesHis! cltate, - |Ii exrwiendb mari &--mortibus 
coequandy. Alluding to Xerxes. (F430 -— , 
5.. We maygthudesto'the Marmers or Cuftotns'of Nas 
-'{tion$; "08:88. 7 Fhe Begmitruſed to-butrnctheAxle- 
tree of the*©cach :itbavibronght-home-a'Bride ; 
s I ſhe- beirig; once: married, 'rhIght 
- > neverxreturyfrom her husband ;: Werworlhip: the 
= riiwg Sing:) ©: FILE > £39 YR % vt, 1.1 fo Wat 7 | 
6: We. allade/to Places ,c as, ; Qu) - ſub 212) torrida 
; perſecutions degunt : Duaſi in infddlis' Eartuniiis ina- 
* 26, ** Thus Pfrracorum.rigin; Terra delFogo;: Mare. 
Pacificum, and the like may be alluded to, - _ *_. 
7; Wermayalluds to-occaſionsof: Proverbs; as; His 
plots are asahdifcoverable;as if he hab Gygerthis: | 
YIAg, - 
L. Wein alkide to-ajny obſervable thingiin- Nature 
-or Art;\viz-'Stars; Merdors, Birds; Bealis;' Fifhes, 
- Plants,\ Scones} ee, He is'the'viiing-Sun. © Thus, 
Stella: dadexs,"ighis fatuuk, the'Stork,: the. Panther, 
.\-theRemora;the-Turn-ſotthe:Magnet, and'athous 
Land ſuch may be alluded to, + "0,93 
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Rules of Imitation, 


FEES *y .Oblere the CY © Sec OI would 


3+ Tak anatker Sabje&. and. make your Sentences 

! ag naar 4 - tting Noun for Noun, Verb 

ÞrVe Verb, Adverb, &c. a5, The love 

of money/is the root of evil : The fear of God is 
the ſpring of wiſdom. _ 

3- When you would imitate a whole Specch, firive 

OX make like ſtyle, phraſe and. length of Peri- 


4- oo the Author uſcth any Interrogations, Ad- 
mixations, Epiphonema's, Simile's, Examples, Al- 
laſions,: Digretfions, dayou the like. | 
5. __ from what heads your Author fetcheth 
his Arguments, as, Cauſc, Effet, -Subjet, Ad- 
Ee & pari, &minore, & majore, @ ſimili, & cantra- 
"740, On. and fetch” yours. thence alſo, if the mat- 
ter: wi 
See Examples bereof ix Horn's Manududt. p.88. 


The fauntains of Elaquence whence Scholars muſt draw 
; forth, and lay mp matter for Exerciſes. 


1. Hiftorics remarkable and applicable, Sce Phearch, 
Plans, Juſtin, Pliny, Livy, Tacitus, Salnft, 6cc. 


2, ocs choice = witty. .Scc vids Metom. - 
| - Natal, Comes, Raſſe's -Poeticur. 
3 __—_ witty and beſt knowne Scc Eraſmus Ghil. 
Clarks P: roverbs o k 
4+ Hieroglyphics moſt ſignificant and appoſite. See 
Nic. Canffinus, Pierins, Clem. Alexandrinus. 


5 -Eme 


( 15 ) | a "Rn! = 
Virrues, &c. See Rewſner, Quarles, Alciar, Camb- 


den, | | 
6, Laws and Cultotts of the Jews, Greeks, Romans? 


Exyptians Saxons, &+. See Godwir's Antiq, Leo 


nd, PIutavch,. Verttegan, Olaus Magniie. 
7. Neat and figniticant Semterices and Apophthegms 


out of Tacitus, Saluft, Livy, Lycofthenes and the | 


Poets, PA 35 
$. Rhetorical Figures, eſpecially ſach as 4dorn an 
Oration or move the Paſſions, - Scc Voffins, Far- 
naby, Vicars, Butler. | pA 
9. Topics of Logic, or heads from whence arguments 
are drawn, viz. Cautes, Effects, Sabjecs, Adjunas, 
Contrarics. | vet TOS 
10, The whole Scriesof Natural and Artihcial things, 
. eſpecially Pyramids, Labyrinths, Temples, Palaces, 
Shops of Artiſts, Meats, Merchandife Stones,Plants, 
Fiſh, Fowls, Stars, & ce. 5 ER 
Colleftions out of choice Ambors under theſe heads, will 
ſerve in all manner of Exerciſe, for Exordnems,. Sis 
miles, Teſtimonies, Allufions and other Ornaments. 


 Rudes of Obſervation. | 


In reading Authors (beſides the above-recited parti- 
culars) Scholars muſt diligently obſerve, and trea» 
ſute up in memory, | 

t. All choice ſingle words, efpccially, 

(1.) Suchas agree in ſound with the thing ſig- 
nified, as, Boatis, nnagine —_—_— Ingubrjs, vore 
Fex. tinnis, clangor, ſtridor, frager, &C» 
oak (2.) Such 


” 7, HR 
or Artus of Emperors or other great petſons,4Pi- 
Cures of the Heathen Gods, Graces, Furies;:Fares, s 


Fs 
"IF? 
"3: 

« 


(16) 

(2.) Such as: both by uſe and Etymology ap- 

politely expreſs the thing ſignitied, as, Philomela, 
ſacrs-ſantius, ſartui-redtus, preter-propters . 

(79 Such whoſe fi | 4609-0 is very large, or 
hardly to be expreſſed in other words, AS, Colo, 
ſtringo, mereor, tenor, idea, tinftura. © * 

2. All choice Phraſes 'or .diotiſms -of -the” tongue, 
whether Poetical, Hiſtorical or Oratorical 3 toge- 
thet with congruous and ſignificant Epithets, neat 
Periphraſes and Deſcriptions. 

3. All choice trains of Eloquence hit to be imitated, 
fach be; *Non feram, non patiar, non 'ſinam : Pleni 
-:. ſent -omnes labri, plene ſapientium voces, oh exem- 
plorum vetuſtas : Nulla poſſeſſio firmior, conſtantior 
xtulla :: Obſequinm amicos, veritas odium parit. - 

4..'The: Rhetorical Analyſis, viz. 'the parts of which 
any Oration doth confift, the heads from whence 
-. the Argumentsare drawn, as alſo, what paſſions 
are moved, and from what heads. 

5TH Vu or the heights of E loquence, viz. when 
an Author doth expreſs a paſſion, #6, . or other 
- *aQtion to the life, ſo-that' _—_ can be faid 
- further. Such be, 

| Senec. Med; Ad. 1. Sc.t, 

"Med, Mens intus agitat vulnera, & cedem, & vagum 

Funus per artus, levia memoravi cinnis : 

n Fee virgo feci, gravior exurgat dolor. 

| ajara jam me ſcelera.poſt partus decent. 

Ja. I ſta memet perime. Med. Mi _ Juvess 


(17) 
Rules for moving the Paſſons. 


IT, Fear is moyed, (1,) By ſetting forth the great 
neſs of the approaching, evil.. | 
(2-). By ſhewing that it is.near at hand. 
(3.) By producing examples in like caſes. or 
. prodigtes. | I 
2. Confidence and Hope are moved, (1.) By ſhewing 
that the dangers or evils may be or have been c- 
: ſcaped by us or others. | 
(2.) By reckoning up the convenient means or 
helps, which we have and others want. | 
(3-) By perſuaſion of divine favour from, pro- 
digies, propheſies, or common voice of the. peo- 


e | 
3» Shame is moved, (1.) By ſetting forth the baſc- 
neſs of the tad. | DH 
(2.) Or the figns of baſeneſs jn-the parties or 
their relations. by | 
4. Foy is moved, (1.) By recounting our former mis 
{eries, : ; Eo 
(2.) By exaggerating our preſent happineſs, 


5. Anger is moved, (1.) By ſhewing the hainouſneſs/ 


and indignity of the fact, 


(2.) The Innocency, virtue, dignity of the - "I 


perſon injured, 1 
(3-)-The vices and contemptible condition of 

the perſon injuring. | oY 
(4+) That the injury extends not only to the 

preſent, but to poſterity. | 


6. Lenity is moved, (1,) By ſhewing that the offence - 


was not committed through wilfulieſs or diſre- 
ſpe&, but through paſſion, raſhneſs, &'c. _ 
; B 3 (2.) That 


(18) 
(2.) That the former good deeds exceeded this 
offence. | 
(3.) By teſtifying our unfeigned ſorrow. 
(4-) By ſetting forth the glory and benefits of 
1lenity. | 

7 res. is moved by. expreſſing our willingnals to 
do good to others or their relations, eſpecially un- 
der the notion of good men, without reſpe& to 

our OoWnadvantage. 

8. Hatred is moved by relating and exaggerating the 
offences enviouſly committed againſt what is dear 
tO uUsS.. . 

9. Indignation is moved, by comparing the. former 

- baſeneſs of a perſon with his preſent undeſerved 

-.. honouror , plenty. | 

10. Envy is moved, (1.) By ſhewing that the honour 

 ». or riches gotten, wcre not obtained by virtue, but 
. - baſely. 

(2.) By. exaggerating the perſons inſolency, 
ſhewing that it exceeds his merits. 

21. Pityis moved, (1.) By exaggerating the miſery, 
from the adjuncs of time, place, perſon, end, 
-manner, .- 

(2.) By comparing our former felicity with our 
preſent miſery. | 


(19) 


LE —_—— 
2. A. A — 


IHIPODITMNAEMATA, 
OR, 


Short «nd plain Direfions for the making 
of all manner of 


Scyuoort-ExERcises 
In Proſe or Verſe. 


4 COLLO 297. 


A Colloquy is - frigned Diſcourſe betwixt two _ 


or more perſons. 
Rules for making it. 


1. Imagin ſome Diſcourſe betwixt two or more per- 
: _ concerning ſome matter daily ing a- 


we.) og og aS about the School, Houte, Church, 
Marks ields, Woods, or ſomthing done there- 


in 3 or about News, Travels, Games, Ermploy- 


ments, Trades, &<c. 
2, Expreſs your —_— in cn _ good phraſe, 


ſuch as you have colleRted out of approved Aus 
thors. 


3. Let not one word or phraſe be ſaid oft over, but 
if you muſt uſe the ſame (enſe, raxy thephunke 
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4. Endeavour to make your Colloquy pleaſant, with 

- ancies” Cfuch as you 

ſhall often fnd in Eraſmus) joking _ a name, 
action, proverly orthe Ub&707 ON tt 

5. In larper Colloquies upon any particular Subje&, 

- F —_— yon Hunting, Hawkivg, Fith- 

ming hooting. Muſic, :Nancipg, Feaſts, 

CR hypo if we TatayoR > apply 

as many brit the” terms. Klonging to that exerciſe 

as may be. 


- ec? y . vv ev * 7 [ *. 
Fo of : p P 
* v4 ET, =® # #4 ».# Py L 


Ay £ $.$ A " 
An n Eſſay is a > £4 Diſcourſe ok any Virtue, 
' Vice,*or other Common-place. Such be Learning, 
Ignorance, -Juſtjce, Temperance; Fortitude, Prudence, 
frank Ulury, Love, Joy, Fear, Hope, Sorrow, 
ger; Covetouſneſs,Contentation,Labour, Kleneſs, 
Riches,Poverty, Pride, Humility, Virginity, &c. 


| Rales Thy making its 


2c A; -Subjpch; expreſs the: nature of it 
-: 3 Ip anthree: ſhoxt- Bebnitqns « or Deſcripti- 
* Ons: «2 "5 & 


A Shew, the : ſexerablary ve kinds of it it, with their 


3: Shew the 4 S., Foals adjundts and effects of 
.- cachi fort or kind. 

'2 «BE careful to do- this briefly, without. tauto!ogy 
Or ger words, in good and choice han- 

i» 4 36 _ * 5 
"5: Me rs, Allegories,  bemns ad Parano- 
maſta's do ” adorn this kind of nr 
me bo. \ In 


(ar) 


6. In larger and complete Eſſays ( ſuch as Bacon's, | 


Feltham's, &c;),we'muſt labour contpendiouſly to 
| expreſs the whole nature of, with all obſervables 
: about 'otir ie +6272; 


/ 


4 FABLE. 


A Fable is a facetious Diſcourſe, falſe in itſelf yet | 


ſecretly i intimating a Truth, 


: { Rules for making it. 


-Chuſs fome Subject which: you: intend for your 


"Monat as; Learping, Arts, Cowardile, 6 Coumge, 
F aid; Patievce, -Envy,- Ingratitude, ex. *.', 
2, Pitch;upor ſome living creatures 'for: your ſpeak- 


ers, which, may fitly reſemble the virtue. or vice. 


choſen, - as the Hieroglyphic thereof, 'as for Cow- 
ardiſe theHare or Deer : tor Subtilty; the Fox: for 
: Courage, the Lion: for Dulnefs; the Aſs; for Hy- 
ifie, .the Crocodile 3 for Chaſtity, che Turtle 
"__ uatural AﬀeCtion, the Stork : 5 for Cruclty, 4 
ere, 
3- Let the Stile of your F abls be. vey. ſhort and kc 
the matter witty and PEDpn Ae -phzaſe choice 
and good. - 
4. If the Concluſion 4, the F able Gill in with Come 
thing remarkable in nature; it. adds.a ſingular grace 
to the Fable, ſuch be choſe of Daphne , the Bat, 
i Batt, Of Co:r 14nd 5 
4» ;For.inlarging-a Fable, F according) to the Ra '& of 
Amplification) exprels the particulars contained/i in 
the generals, and tcign ſpeeches to the perſons in 
the Fable, 


% It 
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A Profopopeis is a Diſcourſe pathetically and live- 
lily ſetting forth what we conceive a perſon might 
ſay in ſuch or ſuch a caſe. 


Rules for making it. 


1, Conſider the caſe and condition of the perſon you 
repreſent, and imagin your {elf in ſuch a place fo 
qualified, 

2, Obſerve what paſſions the perſon is moſt affeted 
with, as, Love, joy, forrow, fear, hatred, anger, 
deſpair 3, alſo what virtues or vices he is inclined 
to, and by the Rules of moving paſſions, make 
= of thoſe figures and arguments which beſt ſuit 

3. Confider the time, place, condition, age, ſex, re- 
gion, and former cſtate of the perſon, that all 
things may be done ed decorum, not unſutably in 

any circumſtance. IN 

4. Conſider the endowments and office of the per- 
fon, let an old Patriot ſpeak gravely, a King ma- 
jeſtically , a Soldier reſolutely, a young Novice 
headily, all men altogether x Tgendv. 


A CHARACTER. 


A Charadeer is a witty and facetious Deſcription 
of bo nature and qualitics of ſome perſon or ſort of 
pcopk. 


Roles 


(23). 


\ - | Rules for making it. 


1. Chuſe a Subject, viz. ſuch a ſort of men as will 

_ ._ admit of variety of obſervation, ſuch be, Drun- 
kards, Uſurers, Liers, Tailors, Exciſe-men, Tra- 
vellers, Pedlers, Merchants, Tapſters, Lawyers, 
an upſtart Gentleman, a young Juſtice, a Conſta- 
ble, an Alderman, and the like. 

2. Expreſs their natures, qualities, conditions, pra- 
Ctices, tools, deſires, aims or ends, by witty Al- 
legories or Allaſions, to things or terms in nature 
or art, cf like nature and reſemblance;ſtill ſtriving 
for wit and pleaſantneſs, together with tart nip- 
ping jerks about their vices or miſcarriages 

3. Conctude with ſore witty, and neat pailage, lea- 
ving them to the effect of their follies or ſtudies. 


4 THEME. 


A Theme is a Diſcourſe amplifying a ſubje&, by 
ſhewing the meaning and proving the truth thereof; 


It bath eight parts : 
1. Exordiam, wherein we praiſe the Author of the 


Theme, by ſetting forth his wit, karning, clo- 


quence, or other excellency above others. 

2, Narratio, Wherein we ſhew the meaning ct the 
Theme, by Periphraſing and opening the ſame. 

3. Canuſa, wherein we fhew the cauſe or reaſon of 
the Theme, how it comes to be ſo true. 

4. Contrarium, wherein we treat of the contrary to 
our Theme, ſhewing how ilL if a vice, how good, 
if a virtue. 5, Simile, 
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5. Smile, wherein we bring in ſomthing in nature 
or art like to what is ſaid in 'onr Theme, for illu- 
ftrating the truth thereof. | 

6.: Exemplum, wherein we bripg one or more Ex- 
amples out of Hiſtory, of perſons that have done 

-.. or Fiffered, as. our. Theme ſays. 

7. Teſtimonium, wherein we bring ſentences out of 
Authors, proving;tthe truth of the Theme. 

Ss. Epilogus, wherein, we briefly; conclude with the 
praiſe of the Author, 


General Rules for making a Theme. 


1. When you are to make a Theme, run through 
theſe cight parts in your mind,- and obſerve what 
variety of matter you can, out of which gather 

| the choiceſt and bei. - <ofi8 til | 

2, Strive to adorn your Theme with flowers of Rhe- 

' torick, Gnome's, Proverbs, Allufions, Epiphone- 
ma's and thelike. 

3. For bringing in any-part neatly, at firſt make uſe 
of Clark's Formule : tor Simile's, Examples and 
Tettimonics, See Lycoſthenes , Reuſner, and the 
Poets. IP 
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An EPISTLE. 


An Epilile is a Diſcourſe wherejh we talk with an 
abſent Friend, asit we were with him. 


General Rules for all Epillles. 
1. All Epiſiles have theſe four accidents or parts/(1.)A 


- Superſcription, (2.) A Compellation, (3.) A Sub- 
{cription, and (4.) A Date. | 2. All 


(25) 


2. All'Epiftles muſt-be written in a low, ſhort and 
pithy ſtyle, without affectation, periphraſe or gAr- 


ruli 
3. In all Epiſtles ſhun Tautologies, by varying the 
"phraſe, when the ſame ſenſe 15. repeated, 


Epiſtles are vithee of the Demonſtrativ Delibera« 
tive or Judicial king; : 


Demonſtrative Epiſtles yr fu reſet praiſe or diſþraiſe. 
I. 'Narrative, whereim (1.) We declare ſome matter 
to our friend, ſetting, it forth as livelily as we can. 

(2.) We defire-our friends advice or alliſtance, 

2. Lamentatory, wherein [6 I.) We bemoan our own 
or friends calamity. - 

(2.) We propound our refolution. 

'(3.)) We give or askadvice. ' 2 
Eachaviftical, wherein we praiſe the courteſie re- 
' (ceived (1.) Becauſe:done voluntarily, unexpeced- 
ly, undeſervedly, opportunely. 

(2.) We. promiſe -requital in deeds Or thank- 
fulneſs. 7 

4. Gratulatory, wherein (1.) We expreſs our joy fo 
the good befaln out friend. 

(2.) We extol the benefit our friend hath got- 
ten. 

(3.) We pray thatit may have gon fe, and 
be a: favour.indeed. ; | | 

5: Officiow , wherein (1.) We offer: our- - ſervice to 
our Friend in any-buſineſs unrequeſted.,-{ _-. 

(2.) We deſixe him' to take our-fervice-in- _ 
part. 


6, Difhu- 
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6. Difputatoyy, wherein we propdund, (1.) The Oc- 
\caſton, (2.) The Queſtion, '(3.) The opinion of 
others, (4.) Our own opinion, (5.) We ask our 
friends judgment. 

7. Laudatory, wherein we praiſe a perſon, a&tion-or 
thing: See Orations of the Demonſirative kind, 

$. Depri wherein (1.) We confeſs our fault. 
(2.) We extenuate it from our age, heedlefne(s 

or the kind of the offence. 
(3.) We expreſs our forrow for the miſcarriage, 
(4.) We praiſe our friends clemency. 

A, 5.) We teftihe our beter reſolution for the 
ture, A971 


Deliberative Epiſtles are ſuch as _ tend +6 perfiuade or 
diſſuade. Such be, 


1, Suaſory, wherein we perſuade ear friend to any 
- thingin a cafe doubtiul, (r.)'/Shewmg him that 
- jt wall be honeſt, profitabk, 'nceeffary, pleaſant, 


calic, 
(2.) We amplife the rcaſons 4b exemplo, a ma- 
jori, a minors, &@ ſimili, & contrari:, In diffuaſory, 
we uſe contrary arguracuts.  './ // | 
2. Hortatory , wherein we exhort our friend , and 
fpur him up to a known duty, (1.) From the 
hope of reward. | 
(2.) From the fear of difprofit. 
£3.) From the hatred, emulation, expeRation 
of our adverſaries. | 
(4.) From the love, commiſeration and expc- 
. Ration of our friends. 
(5-) From Examples. 


Dehortatory from the contrary. 
3 (1 P et {- 


(27) 
3+ Petitory, whexein (1. ) We inſinuate into our 
friends favour. _- . 
(2.) We tell our requeſt. 
(3.) We ſhow it to be godly, juſt, honeſt, ne- 
ceſſary, facil, honourable. - 
(4.) We promiſe requital. 
4. Commendatory, wherein we recotnmend our friend 
. toanother, (2.)Shewing him to be our dear friend, 
(2.) Worthy ourcommendations. «+ 
(3+) That he hath done like courteſies for others. 
(4.) We tell our requeſt, and ſhew it to be jul 
and facil, 
(5.) We promiſe our thankfulneſs. 
5. Conſolatory, wherein we ſhew, (1.) That our friend 
” in ought not to mourn at all, or how- 
ever not ſo much. 
(2:) We leſſen the evil. 
*(3-) We bring examples of brave men that have 
not ſorrowed in that caſe. 
. (4+) We acknowledge Gods providence in.or- 
dering all things. 
(5.) We proffer - affſtance help. 
6, Keſpunſatory to Gonfolatory Epiſtles, wherein (1 
- We givethanks for the good advice. me 
(2.) We mention the comfort we reaped there- 


(3.) We mention other Arguments; whereby 

we comfort ourſelves. 
LA 0d. wherein (1.) We 2dviſe cunt what 
to Os 
G os) Weterehe Anhaapwitetods thus, 
-- from our age, relation, experience, former inti- 

macy or the like, 

8, Comvi- 
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(28) 
$:Comnitiatery,” wherein (x.) Werexpreſs our. wn 
and others ſorrow for the offence committed... 
(2.) We reprehend the fac. 1151 57 (hs 
--: (3-)Weadmoniſhour friendits take better courſes, 
9. Conciliatory, wherein we.defirecatquaimtance with 
one, (1.) Expreiting his virtues and ———— 
| Mb make ns:lovehim.: WO. oh 
- (4.)We modeſily defire twbeddchodeds 25afticnd. 
(3.)If there+be anything avhichimay make him 
_ Joveus, wemodeſily mentiawvit; however wd gee 
miſe faithfulneſs:and /integrity.2 ['.; © ; 


Jadicie] bs TIRRA ſichas attnſe a dſondy Sir. 
b- { ff 9H IRS 4.) ” 
CE Ctiminatory, a neu: Aa Pio; p _ By 


-ſhewing our ſorrow for the offences: i - ++: 121 3 
(2.) By ſetting forthithe ktinouſhiſecf theorime. . 
:;(3-):By;reckoning}up the eviteffects thierevf 

:. E. Defeaſiry, wherein we defend out ſelves :from a 
IG denyjog it. 
© (2 2.) Or by ſhewing that it .wasdone otherwiſe 

xt WASY pili :40 4666917377 

wa ry.wherct o/c curconjabling 

Sanitigate-theciirme! with fair-interpre- 
tation-o IODag 3.+ceonmmY 0 {.-) 
* (3-) We admoniſh our friend to walk mMore.cQu- 
//Soily hereafter: 15111 rid $37 ff) 
obratory, where we upbiaid:the ingratitude of 
aſe? Sar by theiving that wedeſerved bercex _ 
at his hands. 
atory,wherein we ſhew: (ri) That:we anc. 's 
* rand but delighted with'the reprovf of (a friend. 
11:1 (2.)We remove.the ſuſpicioh obje&ed axpindhcs s 
( 3. ) We prove our own-innacgices.!; :. DA L 
: * 


(29) 
SEATON Sn 


An Oration is a Pipes: wherein we rails or dif- 
praiſe, perſuade or difſuade, prove or dil! prove, .. 
' There be three ſorts. of Orations 1 Drmputharive 


'”" #4 


Deliberatiyey Judicial. "xp 


LE i T4 


4 + Ocations of the Donnie wo. oy 


the God or "Man cy inſtituted TELL IP) | 
(2.) The Nation -ox EN where tþe<7 were: m4 
c 


- 


elves. © 


T% JH Leona = 
 (4.);L he Prize plat 
(5,). The Maſter of of Nh Pi. 
(6.), They, 'exhorted the” 


Mo ravely,” and leave; an example 0 vir- 


7 


tue tobe imitated,, ... 

z. A Panegyric modern, uſed a at cany 
bly, 1S the Tnauguration or Coronati 0) 
., or the yearly Sola Bones of the weleo 
" of ome Commander to his Office 6 Truft;whereit 

{1;) We ſhew the diffien Cr uae re 
. cauſe which makes us undertake if. | - - 

= .(2 2 ” We. praiſe the Prince frotn his 'Countrey, 
Kindred: Nature, Education, Studies, Archieve- 
ments-in Peace or Wat, Virtues, Fortune, Child- 

* ren, Citizens love, and laſtly, by comparing him 
with lome other. 

"(3.) We ſet forth the happineſs of the times, 
"having fuch a Prince, affirming that nothing is o 


ch to be prayed for as his long Life, and his 
ET oN » Childe 


—_ 


PE FI ri Ro nt NEE 
TR , 


. © on, Age, Faculties, '&c, * 


: (39) 

. Children and Grand-Children: to rule after him. 

(4+) We conclude with an exhortation to Obe- 
.dienceand Concord. 


3 Nagel We at Marriages, wherein (1.)We treat 
of t 


of the firſt Inſtitution of Marriage, and of Natures 
- prolific force in all Creatures., +45 0H 
(2.) We ſhew the preeminence of human pro- 
pagation above. other Creatures. | 
(3-). We ſhew the profits of Marriage, as Credit - 
_ or good Name, Procreation of Children, Honour, 
_ matual Comfort in-Profperity, and Help in Adver- 
" ſity; increaſe of Society and Civility,  Aﬀinity with 
Ora. KT | 
(4) Wepnyefor the felicity of the Bridegroom 
and Bride. Wh gt: 
(5+) By Hypotypoſis we feign their Children be- 
_ foxe them playing, & wen Paving, Waxing, Oc. 
©" *(6,)We may b "8 examples of what Children 
© have donefortheir Parents. 
. (7+) We praiſe the Bridegroom and' Bride from 
"the Figireſs or diſſikeneſs' of their Country, 'Nati- 


+ i 4 


» 


» * 


4. Epitbalamixm, uſcdat the Marriage-bed,: whetcin 
| Ex) The, neceſficy of Ma arriapge, 
* (2: The praiſe of the married Coutke. : 
(3+) We exhort to mutual concord.ſtiewing whiat 
cir friends, what ſorrow to 


'39y this will be to; 
- theikenemies.. ENT 
. .(4-) We wiſh they may ſoon ſee their Children, 
$. Natelitial, at or in honour of ones Birth-day 3 
wherein, -(1.) We treat of the time of the Nati- 
- Vity,, year, moneth, day , hour ,-if any of them 


oQ 


. afford obſervation. 
(2.) The Place, Nation or City: *©— © 
: | (3.) The 


(31) 
(3.) The Virtue of the Parents and Predeceffors, 
| (4+) The hope we conceive of the Child from his 
Kindred, Face, future Education. +2 
(5.)We wiſh long lite and proſperity to'the Child. . 
6. Funeral,uſcd at Burials,wherein (1.)We expreſs our 
preſent ſorrow, and the ſad cauſe of our meeting. 
(2.)We ſpeak the worth and virtue of the deceaſt, 
(3.) The hope we had of him,whereof now bereft. 
(4.) An exhortation to imitate his virtues; | 
7. Enchariftical, when we give thanks for a courteſic 
received, wherein (1.) We expreſs our joy for the 
benefit received; | : 
(2.) We exaggerate the courteſie, from its great= - 
neſs, opportunenels, &c. = 
' (3.)We promiſe thankfulneſs in heart,wotd;deed, 
(4) We pray ſometimes that God may requite, 
. Where we cannot. . "ola 
$; Gratzlatory, uſed when we rejoice with our friends 
../in ſome good event, wherein(1.) We fignific how 
yoyful we were to hear of their good ſuccels,' 
:1--(2.) We augment the benefit acquired by ſhew- 
ing its excellency, and uſe. _. EFF: « 
«7 (35) We pray. that like ſucceſs may be perpetual. 
9. Lamentatary, wherein .(x.) We ſhew into: what 
evil we are falling, 'aggravating tt. 
: 7; 1(2.) We exclame againſt the Anthors. b 
> -1(3.) We tell others that it taay bs their caſe and 
move pity. | b 2.199 
' 10. V aledifiory, uſed when weleavea Town ot Coun- 
.- try, wherein (1.) Weexpreſs.our ſorrow to leave 
our Friends and Country. IP 4 
+ (2.) Wepraiſe the peoples fidelity, clemency,pie* 
iy; ec. The City or Countries ſituation and excel» 
NCIES» | 


©  LwOF | (3s) Wz 


(32) OUS 
(3:)We promiſe our mindfulneſs of the courteſies 
received.,and our ſtudy to expreſs our thankfulneſs, 
1. ahh cg jt uſed when we take our leave of a de- 
. parting Friend, wherein (1.) We complain of tor- 
tune, 'orother-caule of this ſeparation. | 
(2.) We mention our former fatniliarity, mutual 
ſtudies, recreations, +: | 
(3.) Weexpreſs the want and loſs of our friend, 
(4.) We ſet forth his praiſe. | 
:(5+) We pray him to be mindful of us while ab- 
- fent. (6.) We pray for a good journey, 


' Orations of the Deliberative kind. 


1. Monitory,, when we reprove perſons, yet ſo as not 
to offend; wherein (1.) We {et forth the parts and 
_ good qualities of them we admoniſh and our love 
to them, (2.) We ſhew that nothing is ſo perfect 
-. but hath ſome ſtain or vice. (3.) We mention the 
fault. or offence, withal telling them that true love 
-- 6auſeth us to mention it, and/grant the like liberty 

| to them of reproving us when we offend, | 
(4.) Sometimes we lay the blame upon Age, Na- 
. . tion, Socicty, &c. .-(5.) We perſuade to amend- 

ment, ab honeſto, utili,gloriſo, &c. DETLS 
2. Conciliatory, uſed when we deſire friend{hip, favor 
.. -or acquaintanice; wherein -(1;) We tell the cauſes of 
our requelt, ſpeaking well of the perfon according 
 --tohisplace.. :(2:;) We modeſily ſhew that we are 
- not altogether unworthy of friend{hip, or league, 

\ but may be ſerviceable to him. _ 

3: "Hortatory, wherein we inflame the mind in a 
_-.. known duty, by moving the patſions.. : 
4» Suaſory, wherein we perſuade by argumient in a c:1c 
doubtful. In both which (1./WE 


(33) 
(1.) We commend the former virtues of the. pers 
ſons we exhort, (2.) Webring in arguments @ ju- 
cundo, honeſto, wtili, facili, (3.) We excite love 
of the thing we perſuade to, and love or' pity of 
the perſon tor whom we move, withhatred to his 
enemies. (4.) Weſtir up emulation by the goed 
examples of others. (5.) We ſhew the hope of 
good if done, the fear of evil-if neglected. 
5. Dehortatory, wherein (1.) Weſhew the matter to be 
ll, vile. laborious,impoſſible,urcertain,not worth the 
pains.(2.)We jeer it as a babble. (3.)We blame the 
Auditors as over-credulous. (4.)We ſhew the great 
danger like to accompany or enſue the undertaking. 
6.Conſolatory,afed when we comfort mourners,wherein 
(1.) Welſhew the cauſes of ourundertaking,as kind- 
red, friendihip,pity.&c. (2.)We confeſs a true cauſe 
of mourning, and that we ſympathize, but that no- 
thing ſhould make men ſo exceed, (3.) We thew 
that misfortunes are common to all. (4.) That cf- 
feminate mourning becomes not a man. (5.)Fhat 
what we have is but lent. - (6.) That we muſt ſhew 
. good examples to others, of patience, courage, &c. 
7. Petitory,when we beg any thing, wherein (1.)When 
occafion ſerves weufe irſinuation. (2.)We ſthew our 
buſineſs tobe in the power of the Auditors.(3.)That 
our requeſt is juſt,honeſt & facil. (4.)We declaze th 
manner howto perform it.(5.)We promiſerequitah 


Orations of the Fudicial kind,  - 

1, Invedive, uſed againſt an enemy,wherein (1.)Either | 
we begin at his birth, and exaggerate his vices to 
that time. (2.) Orave inſiſt on the ſeveral heads of 
vices whereto he is inclined. (3.) The pathons we 
excite axe ſhame, fear, and ſomtimes anger hate, enuy- 

| 3 | 2. Obpere 


(34 ) | 
2. Ohjurgatery, wherein we chide inferiors, in which 
. (1.) We lay the crime before: their eyes, +(2.) We 
_ gerateiit from the circumſtances of time. place, 
on, manner, or by compariſon with others. 
G 3.) We expoſtulate or threaten more orlefs, accor- 
ding to the ingenuity or ſtubborndeſs of the offen- 
der. (4) Sometimes we bemoan the miſcarriage, 
and givecautions. 
« Expoſtulatory, when we complain of an injury from 
- others, wherein (z.) Relating the mjury we ex- 
aggerate it, yet intimating that we have ſuffered 
- more than we ſpeak of. {(2.) That we concealed 
as long as we.could, now neceility makes.us ſpeak, 
we fearing worſe things. (3-) If the injury be of 
ſmall moment, we only jeſt it out, excuſing their 
will, and laying the blame ſomewhere elſe. (4.)We 
-  admoniſh fature heed and diligence. 
4 Exprobratory, when we upbraid unthankfulneſs i in 
.** others, wherein (1.) Werelate and Xaggerate our 
- former favours, yet with excule, as done unwilling- 
+.  1y,as forced thereto by them.. (2.) We declare-and 
ampliic the others injuries. (3.) We may run out 
-. Into:the common place of Ingratitude. 
5. Deprecatory, when'we plead tor others about to be 
puniſhed, wherein (r.) Wefhew that the fault was 
 . not.committed of malice, but if it-were, we inge- 
.*. .nuouſly confeſs it.” (2.) We treat oof the cxcellency 
of clemency. © (3.) If the cauſe permit, we fetch 
arguments of pardon from the offenders Nobility, 
- -.;Learning, former Innocence, well-deſerving of the 
 Common-wealt[zz or leſt this ſentence, though jult, 
: - prove a bad precedent.. (4.) Wethew that hispar- 
/ -don will be-no damage. (5 PI add an Aporia, 
\---What ſhall he or his do? - | 
= rt? | DECLA- 


, (:35-) 
 ODEGhAMATIONS, © 
A Declamation is a kind of Exerciſe wherein we 
>". for or againſt or moderate in. a cauſe propoun- 
ed. y 
There be four ſorts of Declamations, according to 
the four States, 1. Conjectural, 2. Finitive,. 3. Qua- 
litative,. 4. Quantitative, at FL es 


- 


_ General Rules for Declamations. | 


' x, In Declamations (as -in Orations) the' Exordinm 
may be taken, 1. Ex viſceribus materie, 2, A þerſo- 
na Oratoris, Auditorum, Fudicis, Adverſatii vel Rei. 
3. 4 Generali pronunciato,, Fabula, Proverbio, Si- 
mili, Hiſtoria vel Lege. LES 

2. Not only in the 'Exordizin, but elſewhere in the 

| Declamation, we muſt. labour for attention, and 
good will of the Auditors, by plauſible. compel 
Itions, fair intreaties and promiſes of our candor 
and. faithfulneſs. | _— 

3. Sometimes we muſt uſe inſinuation, plauſibly yet 
ſubtilly ealingWnto our cauſe andthe Auditcys 
affection, viz. Inre twrpi, encipiti, vel paradoxd. 

4+ If our adverſaries cauſe be bad, we. inſult. over 
him, jeer his abſuxdities, and the weakneſs of his 
arguments with Tronia's, Sarcaſmus, Epitrope's, Ex- 

elamatio's, &c. Eſpecially near the Concluſion, 
'5, It is frequent and laudable-in Declamations, by 

Proſapopera to feign- ſpeeches to the perſons moſt 

concerned, and therein liyelily to moye the,paſli-. 

ons of ſorrow, loye, envy, Pity, &c, a5 Our.cauſe 


TEQUIIES, EX. MPC 
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(36) 

6. We muſt glace & Arguments in the beginning, 
weaker ifthe Fiddle” an the -y $6 = Hat 

7, In the concluſion-we briefly repeat our ſtrovgeſt 
_ Argiiments, and- ſtrongly rtioving the patſions re- 
* quifite,” we triuniph over bar adverſary. - 

s. In Academical Declamations where the queſtion 

is propounded in aſhort Hiſtory, 'cither party after 
the Exerdnm, briefiprons:through the parts of the 
= hinting what obſetvations make'*forhim; or 

© Hs alot, andafter inſiſts largely upon 
tieſt Argurnents, © * 

9, In bs ind of exerciſe there .be- three . parties, 
”" Abtr "Rews, Fudex : Plaintiff, Defendant, Mode- 
 ratof, who weighs the Arginents and decides. 


= -Deetadugtions Conjeftural. 


S | Conj jectural] Declamation is, when we enquire 
” hs, or by whorh a fa& was committed, as, Ar 
_ Roſcing occiderit ty ? An Clodins occiderit Milo- 
ES lr 

' We prove a perſon to *_ committed a fa&, by 


+ arguments taken from theſe heads.” | 


1.'4 relle, ſhewing that the perſon kad A will to do 
it, and*that either (1.) From Impulfive cauſes, as, 
Anger, Hatred, Love, Enmity, Envy, &c. ' or 
' (2.) From Ratiocinative, as, Hope of profit, 
hope of eſcaping unpunjſhed, having SO. to 
lo le, &c. 

(3.) From the diſpoſitions of the parties, as, 
Nation, Kindred, Sex, Education, Habit of body, 
' former Life, Age, 'F riends, Study; &c. ©. 
(4-) From former words or deeds; 7 

| a: 2, 


7 37) 

2, A poſſe,. ſheying that the perſon had my todo 
it, from the circumſtances, (1.) Of the Perſon, as 
that he had firengthof body, wit, means, friends, 
weapons, &c. (2.) Ofthe Thing, asconveniency 
of timeand place. © 

3+ 4 ſigns fatti, fromthe ſigns foregoing, accompa- 
nying or followingan a 

4. A Teftibas, from witneſſes, rumors or: reports. 

We diſprove by Arguments rakeri from contrary 
ed. and by ſhewing the incredibles of what is alle- 
ge 


2, Declamation Fi ps FG 


A Fi initive Declamation' is, wie we enquire 'whe- 
ther the crime imputed be ſuch as it is deemed 3 25 ifa 
perſon be ſlain, - whether the fa& be murther, man-' 
ſlaughter, chance-medly,* or'ſe efendende. 4D 


We provea crime to be ſuch as is objected, 7 ne 


ome orawn from theſe heads: 


1. 4 Definition, by liging Joven a Definition of hs 

- crime objeQed,-and: ſhowing there 1 is par ratio m 
the-offence-committed, 

2, A Lege, by a Law or cuſtom, cicher from the let- 
ter'or the ſenſe of the Law. 

3. 4 w_ by exaggerating che offence come 
mitte 

4.. A Comparate, oy c mo was committed 
with what was omit ſhewing; the heinouſ- 
neſs of the one above the other. 


We diſbrove by the ſome heads: Viv. Defining O- 
| therwiſe, Interpreting the Law otherwile, exaggera- 
| my the requiſite oraitted, &c, 

3. Decla- 
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3. Declamations Qualitative, 


A Declamation Qualitative is, when we enquire 
concerning the quality of an Action, whether profit- 
_able or unprofitable, juft or unjuſt, &'c. Theſe axe 
I. Negotial, 2. Juridicial, 3, Legal. 


.f. Negotial , wherein we deliberate concerning matters 
preblick, or private. | 
We perſuade to any enterprize from theſe beads. 
I. 4 legitimo, fxom Law or cuſtom human or Divine. 
2. Ab equo, from what may advantage Divine Wor- 
_. * ſhip; Parents, Citizens, &c. | 
3» Abntili, from getting or keeping what is good or 
. - ſhunning what is evil; or on the contrary, loſs or 
damage, if we negled. 
. + 4 neceſſario, when the matter is ſuch that we can- 
not be without it. 
5. Ajucundo, from what may bring pleaſure, delight 
. and contentment, 
6. A poſſibili, whence. we prove the thing; poſſible 
and faci), or excuſe the SiEculry from the advan- 
tage to be got thereby, | 
7. A glorieſo, whence we-ſhew, what glory and ho- 
. - nour We ſhall thereby get or keep.  . 
8. Ab eventu,, whence We ſhew, that however the 
matter fall out, the end will be profitable or ho- 
. nourable, vs 


2, Juridicial, wherein we plead the lawfulneſs or juſtice 
. 1. A Natvra, that it isaccording tothe Law of Nature. 
2. A Lege, that it is agreeable to the Laws of God or 
men. | "3.4 


039) 
3. A conſuetugine, that it is: according to the cuſtom 
of men or nations... . * 
4. 4 judicato, that there have been former precedents 
- oflikenature. 
5. = equitate, that it is according to equity or equal 
.._ dealing, 
6. A patio, that it is according to covenant or fors 
mer agreement. | 
But if the cauſe cannot be defended from theſe 
heads, then we muft make uſe of Colors, viz. 
-I. 4 comparatione, wherein we compare the fa& with. 
a worſe, whereunto we ſhould otherwiſe have been 
neceſſitated. 
2. 4 relatione, wherein we lay the blame. upon*the 
perſon injured, aggravating the provocation. 
. 3» A remotione, wherein we lay the blame upon ſome 
' Other perſon or thing commanding, provoking, or 
forcing us. | | 
4. 4 purgatione, wherein we do not defend the fac, 
but excuſe our will, laying the blame upon necetfi- 
ty, fortune or ignorance, bringing inſtances of like 
offences excuſed. | 


Ze. Legal, -wherein the ftate or cauſe eſpecially conſiſts in the 
meaning of a Law : here are four caſes conſiderable. 


I. De ſcripto & ſententia, when the one party ſtands 

-.. upon the Words, the other upon the Senſe of the 
Law or Contra&t. ' In this cafe, The former ſhall 

- allege, (1.) How dangerous it is to depart from 
the letter of the Law. (2.) That we ought to 
follow what is briefly and plainly written, and that 

\ If the Lawgiver meant any thing further, he would 
| have added it. (3) He ſhall bring a-reafon to 
aatev 's | prove 


$ 


(40) | 
prove that no further was meant, (4.) He ſhall add 
like examples or adjudged caſes. 

The other party ſhalf allege, '( I.) That the Law-giver 
thought not needful to write what every one did of 
himſelf ſee. (2.) Thatit isa cavillers part to ſtand 
upon the apices of the letter and negleR the ſenſe. 

: (3+) He ſhall confute the other opinion from ſome 
other clauſe of this Law. or from ſome other Law. 
(4.) He Thall ſhew that his opinion is according to 

.- Natuxe and Law. (5,) He ſhall bring examples 
of Laws, where the ſenſe not the words have pre- 
vailed. 

2, Contrariarum legum, when two Laws or two clau- 
ſes of one Law feem contrary ; .in this caſe if the 
Laws cannot be reconciled, then the leſs muſt yield 
to the greater. (1.) Human Laws yield to Divine. 

. (2.) Old Laws to new. (3.) Permiſſive to Pre- 

- ceptive. (4.) General to particular... (5.) Private 
to Public. one ao jen Free | 

- 3. Reatiocinationis, when there is no particular Law 

.. inthe caſe, but we gather the cauſe by likeneſs 
from ſome other Law. Here.the one party will 
allege, that the matter 1s either virtually contain- 

 edin the Law, or that which is leſs neceſſary. 

The other party ſhall ſhew that there is nat. par 
ratio, and bring a reaſon why, and where they 

-* | are unlike. $8 

' 4+ Ex ambiguo, when the Queſtion is, with what ac- 

/__-centa word is to be read,” or whither a word s to 

be referred, or in what fignification to be taken. 
In this caſe both the parties ſhall endeavour to 
prove, that his cauſe is manifeſt, or at leaſt not 

- ab{urd, that it is - 9 and good, agreeable to Law 

,  -or cuſtom, and refute the other opinion. 

| 4.Decla- 


4. Deelamations Quantitative. , 


A Quantitative Declamation is, wherein We en- 
quire of the hainouſneſs of an offence, viz. Whether 
of the two crimes is. the greater; and this is proved, 


Is. Ratione animi depravati, when the offence is com- 
mitted upon light cauſes. . > 
2. Ratione noxe, When the damage is greater, as'to- 
kill, is more than to rob or defame. "M 

3. Ratione patients, when the injured perſon cannot 
have juſtice, or hath therefore grievouſly punilht 
himſelf, as Lxcretia. , 

4. Ratione agentis, as if one offended alone, or firſt, 
or with few. or often, or occafioned a new Law 
or Punithment. | | 

5, Ratione adjundoraum, as if one commit an offence 
on ſct purpoſe or ungratefully, or if marly injuries 
be involved in one. 

6.. Ratione vilati juris, as when the written Law is. 
violated, we ſhall allege, that he who tranſgreſſeth 
Laws which are puniſhable , how much rather 
would he, if there were no Law or puniſhment, fo 
when an unwritten Law is tranſgreſt, we (hall fay 


it is a token of a worſe diſpoſition. - - *, 
 _POETICAL EXERCISES. ....' 
- Rules For making 4.Verſe. 


1. When you can perfeQly ſcan and prove a Verſe, 
learn to put in metre any Verſe diſplaced, the 
{ame words being retained. - 
| 2, Upon 


_ (42) 

2, Upon any common place, as, Virtue.Learning,Love, 

War, &c. bethink+a Sentence confſifting of three 

or four words, for each word write down what 

- \Synonyma's you know, oat of which cull out a Verſe: 

- Orſccking the principal words in. Theſaurus. Poeti- 
.. ew, 'from thence piece upa- Verſe... :. 


3. If a word at any time be wanting to make up the | 


-[tmeaſure, 'chuſe out: of Textor's Epithets a proper 
and ſutable Adjective. $5 18; 
& Be careful to expreſs your ſentence in..a Poetical 
manner, uſing much 'the Tropes, eſpecially Meto- 
nymia, Metaphora and Periphrafis. 


The virtues and vices of a Verſes 
s. The greateſt excellency of a Verſe is, when the 
"found of the words 'or letters doth- reſemble the 
thing fignified, as, Vorat equore vortex: 
Multum ille &-terris jaGtatus & alto. 
1... Una Enruſq, Notuſq, ruunt, creberg, procelly, &c. 
| Tnſequitrer clamorg, virion ſtridorq, rudentum. 
Z, Oravity, Majeſty.Slowneſs require Spondees, Light= 
' neſs and SwiftneſSare expreſſed by Datiyls, other- 
wile let the feet be mixed, as, 
Ol: ſubridens reſpondit ore Latinus. 
—— Ea lapſa repente ruinam 
Cum ſonitu trabit & Danaum ſuper agmina, 6c. 
3. Uſe aSpondee in the firſt place ſeldom, and a Mo- 
noſyllable im the laſt place never, unleſs to:expreſs 
Gravity, Majeſty or Wonder, as, 
——— - Magnum Fovis incrementum. 
 Parturiunt montes, naſcetur ridiculus mit. 
4; Verſes run moſt 'pleaſantly, when no feet end a 
Infandum regina jubes renovare dolorems' 


5et 


(43) 
5. LetnoVerſe end in a Pentaſyllable, nor three Diſo+ 
*(yllables, fuch as, © + = 
Ambubaiarum collegia, Pharmacopole. 
Semper ut inducar, blandos offers mihi vultus, 
6. Shun too many Colliſions or Elifions,. ſuch as, 
© Belli ferratos pojtes,  portaſq; refregit. (ptuem. 
Monſtrim horrendutmn informe ingens cui lumen adem- 
7. Verſis leonini, viz. ſuch as Rhime one part to anos 
ther are abſurd, as, 
O fortunatam natam me conſule, Romam. 
FE reterrena promanant mille venena, 
$: In a Pentameter never ſuffer an Elifion betwixt the 
 Penthemimers : Nor end otherwiſe than in a Mono- 
ſyllable: and let thie former Pentbemimer end a word. 
'For theſe areabſurd,” © | 
Non defiſtere amare omnia fi facias. © 
Delicie populi qui fwerint Domini. 
Hee quoq, noftre ſententia ments erat. 


1. TRANSLATION, 


Trarflation is when we turn Latin Verſe into Enp= | 
liſh or Greek, -& contra : one ſort of Verſe into ano-" 
ther ; or Proſe into Verſe. - tf j 


_ Raves, 
I. In all ſorts of Tranflation' be careful to expreſs the 
ſenſe clearly and intelligibly. | 
2, Tic not your ſelf to the words, but take liberty to 
* vary the expreſſion 16; as may beſt accord with the 
Phraſe and terms of the Language into which you! 
tranſlate, .*_ Yo ML FD, | 
3. Whete the Poet is obſcure, you may enlarge, where 
he isprolix, youmay contract,fowil} your Tranfla- 
+ tion be conciſe and cafily underſtood, 4.En- 
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(44) + 
4.” Endeavour as much as may be, toapply the proper _ 
teiins of Art belonging to any "ſubject you tranſlate. | 


'2, VARIATION. 


.Vaxiation i is when we expreſs the Gs thing - "5 
vergways, cither jn the ſame or diverſe kinds of Verſe. 
Sce abovc Rules of V artation. RY a 


35 IMITATION. 


- Imitationis when we take ſome choice paſſage of a » 
Poet, and endeayour to imitate it in all the cxcellen- 
Fax of matter, ar uments, order, parts, phraſe, ſtyle, 

flowers, ec, See the Rules a Imitation, & allo Horn's 
Manudutt. p. 105. TR 


[He CARMEN. Mo 


Carmen is a Paper of Verſes made-upon "OP com- 
men place, and hath like parts witha Theme, »t ſupra, 
anly you muſt be careful to;cxpreſs the matter in a Po- 
etical mannerand dreſs ; uſipg much the Tropes and 
Figures, eſpecially Periphrafis, Meas: Metaphors, 
Exclamatio, &C. | 


I, £8 EPIGRAM. : 


-An Epiexami is a; ſhort but witty. Poem, Eicetiouly : 
expreſſing the nature or quality ofa an Hon, thing, or 


perſon. | 
| Redles for making Epigrams. = 

I- An Epigram muſt be ſhort, compriſed "tg 2. 4 
_ Diſtich or two or three at inoſt,, Sl 


a Frey 
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(45) 
2, Every Epigram muſt have a fanſie, which is as. it 
were its ſoul,. the deeper or richer this fanſie is, 
the worthier is the Epigram, | 


The heads from whence the fanſie of Epigrams is fetched, 
h ' aretheſe and the like. 

I, A. comparatiene, when comparing one thing with 
another,” we do wittily, ſuddenly, unexpectedly, 
and with admiration conclude ( 1.) A greater from 
a leſs. (2) A leſs from a greater. (3.):Equal 
from equal. (4.) Diverſe from diverſe. (5.) Cone 
trary from contrary. (6,) Like from like, &c. 


Exempla Epigrammatum ubi concluditur, 


1. Majus. Ad Trajanum. 
Tanta tibi eſt re&i reverentia, Ceſar, &* equi, 
Duanta Nume. furrat, ſed Numa pauper erat, 
Ardua res hec eft opibus non-tradere mores, 
Et, cum tot Craſos viceris, eſſe Numam, 


2. Minus. De Julio Cxſare. 
Spefiat Alexandri pilia ut certamina Ceſar, 
Alt ego nondum aliquid geſſt, ait illacrymans ; 
Duod fi & Alexander fpeliaſſet Ceſaris afia, 
Dixiſſet, Perſas vincere prgritia eſt, 
3. XZquale. Columba, Colambus. 
Primus aquis terram refluis emergere pinguem 
" Nuntins apperiens ipſa Columba F, 
Lapfis qui primus tellurem comperit nndis 
'  Nuntils apperions ipſe Columbus erat, 
4.Diverſum. Quid novi ? 
Nil ait eſſe novum Solomon ſub ſole : Columbus 
In veteri mundun repperit eſſe novum, 
"oo; RS 5.Cons 


4 
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_ $.Contrarium. In Hzreticos. 
Aurum Virgilins & ſtercore colligit Enm 


| $4 


Ex auroſtercus coligit Hereticus, 
. 6, Simile. Eclipſis anime. 
Ut ſolem tellus Iintmamgque ftat inter opacam : 
_ Stat peccatum inter meque Dexmque . meum. 


3. 4b allfione, when we allude (1.) To ſome Hiſtory, 
(2.)Proverb, (3.)Gnome, (4.)Maxim, (5.)Term 
of Art, (6.) Cuſtom of a Perſon or Nation. 


I, Hiſtoria. Ulyſles & Penelope. ,_. 

Mors nobjs, velut Vxori ſubrepſit Ulyſſes, 

Vivimus ut telam texwuit ills fram. 

2, Proverbiuum, Spiritus Sanctus. 

Ut ſemper veniunt ad candida tefia Columbe : 
Ingreditur Sanus caudida corda Deus. 
3.Gnome. Medicus & Juriſconſultus. 

Dat Galenus opes, dat Fuſtinianus bonores : 

Dum ne ſit patiens iſte, nec ille cliens. 
4.Axjoma, Gencratio unius eſt corruptio alterius. 
© Ut generent mam confuſs ſemine prolem, | 

Corpoya corrumpunt vir mulierque duo. 

5,Voxartis. Acentro ad circumferentiam, 

A centro ad circum non wnica linea ducit, * - 

A terra ad calam fert tamen una via. 


Y 


3. A Paranomaſia, (1.) When we play upon the Ety- 
mology of a Proper Name. (2.) When the Pro- 
per Name is the ſame with a Common or Appel- 
lative, whence we obſerve ſome likeneſs or unlike- 
neſs. (3.) When by a ſmall change of a. tetter 
or ſyllable the ſenſe is changed, (4.) When a 
word is taken in divers ſenſes, | 

-ong | Exar- 
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Examples. 
1.Etymologia. Eraſmus, 
Dneritur unde tibi fit nomen Eraſmus ? eras-mys, 
Sin fum Mus ego, te judice ſummus ero. 
2.Proprium Appellat. . Gallus. 
Ex galls capo fit, fierent ſi quique capones 
Galli, nonne foret Gallica rare lues. 
3-MutatioSyll. Podagra, Chiragra, 
Litigat & Podagra Diodorus, Flacce, laborat, 
« Sed ml patrono porrigit, hec Chiragra eſt, 
4.Diverſi ſenſus. Sanguine non virtute. 
Antiquum eſt, Virtute decet non ſanguine nitt, 
' Non meritis tamen, at ſanguine nitar ego. 
| Non, inquam, virtute decet ſed ſanguine niti, 
 Nonwvirtute meg, ſanguine, Chriſte, two. 


3. Thoſe Epigrams are the richeſt which have a dou- 
ble or triple fanſie, as, | 
. +, Opto, Poto. Anagramma. 

Opto tibi multam , "nullam tibi poto ſalutem, 
Eft potior pota fieca ſalute ſalus. ' 


6. DIALOGUE. 


A Dialogue is a ſhort, pithy and witty Diſcourſe 
betwixt two or more perſons. 


Redles for making Dialogues. 
I. In all Dialogues: we. muſt eſpecially. obſerve the 


#&- or decorum of the Speakers, vis. When, waat., 
how much; how or after what manner they ought! 
. | D 2 ._ _ 2.The- 


(48) 

2. The choiceſt Dialogues are thoſe which are fra- 
med upon the Pictures or Statues of the Gods, 
Goddeſles, Virtues, Vices, as, Occaſion, Repen- 
tance, Juſtice, Fortune, the Fates, the Furies, the 
Graces, &c. Briefly demanding and wittily rend- 
ring the reafon of what Poets or Painters have 
fanfied concerning them, as, 


Cum Aquila'portante Jovem Dialogiſmus. 


Dic mihi quem portes volucrum regina ? tonantem. 
Nulla manu quare fulmina geftat ? Amat. 
D©u0 calet igne Deus ?  Pueri. Cur mitis operto 
Refpicis ore Fovem ? De Ganymede loquor. 


Dialogus in 'Juſtitiam. 


Dre Dea? Juſtitia. | Dnid torvo Inmine ? Fledti 
Neſcia ſum, & lacrymis, & precio, & precibus. 

Druod genus ? A ſuperis.” Ex quo genitore ? Modo. Ex qua 
Matre? Fide. | Natrix que tua? Panperies. 

Dus Deus infantem fouit * Prudentia.  Duonam 
Freta duce agnoſcis crimina ? Fudicio. = 

Cur gladium tua.dextra gerit,' cur leva; bilancem ? 

 Ponderat heccauſus, percntit illa reos. 

Quid rari affiſtunt ?  Quod copia rara bonorum eft. 

Dux comes aſſidua eft ? Candida fimplicitas. 

Aurium aperta tibi cur altera, &- altera clauſa ? 
Hec ſurda injujtis, panditur illa bois.” | 

Pawpere cur ſemper cultu ? Juſtiſſimus eſſe 

-  Qi-cupit, exignas ſeniper habebit opess 


(49) 
72, ECHO. 


An Echo is a facetious kind of Poem imitating the 
reſounding Rocks, wherein the laſt Syllables of a 
Sentence repeated give anſwer to a queſtion in the 
{ame, or a diverſe, and ſometime a contrary ſenſe. 


Rules for making an Echo. 


I, The anſwer or repetition muſt be made at the end 
of every ſentence, whether it be at the end or in 
"the middle of the verſe, ER Pa 
2. The anſiver fmetimes only affirms the ſame thing, 
with the queſtion, ſometimes it doth contain ſome- 
thing diverſe, contrary, like, greater or leſs than the 
queltiton, and the more unexpected the better. 
3. The Perſons ſpeaking are ſometime only the Que- 
rent and Echo, ſometimes the Poet hiRoxically re- 
lates the paſſage. | 
4. The fame letters are. not neceſſary in Echo, ſo the 
found be the ſame or near it 3 the firft Conſonans 
may be changed, aſpiration. added or taken away, 
5- The repetition is moſt elegant in Diſlylables, as 
neareſt a natural:Echo, yet Triflyllables or Mono- 
ſyllables may be uſed. A, 


| Example. | 

Dic mihi que gelidis habitas convallibus Echo, 

Cr populus pacem fic mado clamat ? Amat. 
Ad divam pacem precibus concurritur ? Ttur. 

Ut dammem fugtat triſte colonus ? Onw. 
Rnſticus ergo iterum campos reparabit ?. Arabit, 
- Et tuto curret remige navita ? Tia, 

D 3 Omniaq 


(50) 
Omniag, eventent in mundo ppoſpera ? Sper, 
Largag; nec rerum copia deerit-? Erit. 

51 retuliſti Echo mihi vera relata, valeto, 
_ - Donec noſtra iterum-verba novabis. "Abis. - 


8, EPITAPH. 


An Epitaph is a Poem writ upon the Herſe or Tomb 
of a deceaſed perion, expreſſing the name, age, merits, 
fate, dignity, praiſes, ſtudies, kind of death or the like,. 

. in way of commileration or ſorrow. | 


Rules for making Epitaphs. 

1, In the Epitaphs of Kings, Princes, Nobles, &c. 

 (1.) We brietly recite their Praiſes, viz. Fehcity, 
Wiſdom, Juſtice in Government, 5 oat in 
pardoning their SubjeQs offences, Aﬀability, Va- 
Jour, Piety in building Churches or Schools, or in 
defendingReligion, or other their peculiar Virtues. 
(2.) We take notice of any thing new, admirable or 
woful in life or death. (3.) We conclude with a 

grave Gnome or Epiphonema, 


"pas Tumulus Caroli quinti. 
Exrope domnit tollentes cornua reges 
.Carolus, atq Afie terror & horror erat. _ . 
Et pedibus Libyam catcavit viftor, &> illi 
Innumeras vicius prebuit Indus opes. 
Deinde fibi franum mjecit, fratriq, regendum 
Imperium, & nato. cetera regna dedit. . 
Atq, ait, 6 nobs & honares temnere, & unum hoc 
Diſcite, mortales, pulvis & umbra ſumus. 
2. Inthe Epitaphs of Generals, Captains or Soldiers, 
(1.) We mention their $kill in Military wins, va- 
Fs, —— our, 


. z 
= + 


(52) 
lour, authority, good fortune, prudence, vidories, 
trophies, love to their Country. (2.) We compare 
them with former Worthies, and outvie them. (3.) 
We bemoan the Countries loſs and want of them. 


Tumulus Hedtoris, 
Defenſor patrie, juvenum fortiſſimues Hector 
Dui murns miſeris ctvibus glter erat. 
Oceubuit telo violenti victus Achili, 
Occubuere ſ:mul fpeſq ſoluſq; Phrygum. 
Hunc ferus Aacides circum ſua mania traxit, 
Due juvenis manibus texerat ante ſuis. 
How quantos Priamo lux attulit illa dolores ! 
Dos fletus Hecube ! quos dedit Andromache ! 
Sed raptum pater infelix auroque repenſum 
Condidit, & merens bac tumulavit humo, 


3. In the Epitaphs of learned men, ( 1.) W e recount 
their peculiar virtues, in-Divines piety, in Philoſo- 


. phers ſagacity, in Phyſicians diligence, in Lawyers | 


integrity,in Orators elegancy,in Poets ſweetneſs, in 
Grammarians much reading, &c. (2.) We Allegori- 
calyhold on in a ſtrain of texms prapex to their Art. 
(3.) We compare and prefer them to the Antients 
rcnown'd for thoſe Arts. (3.)We praiſe their works, 


Epitaphium Paridis Pantomimi, 
Duiſquis Flaminiam teris, viator, 
Noli nobile preterire marmor, 
Veiis delicie, ſaleſq, Nilj 
Ars & gratis, Inſus & vouptas, 
Romani _ & dolor wr St 
Atq, omnes Veneres Cupidineſq, 
Hoe ſiunt condiza quo r_ ſepatebys 
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Tamulus Andrei Veſalii Medici, 


Dro non arte prior fuit medend: 
Aut Aſclepins, aut ſenex. Machaon, 
Aut magnus Podalirins, medentum 
Princeps Veſaling celebriorum, 
Dum morbis bonus artifex medetur 
Cund#, tam ſibi non medetur ipſe 
Summus Paonie magiſter artis, 
Fato mortuus, heu ! 'nimis maligno. 


4. In the Epitaphs of friends or relations, (1.) We 
mournfully expreſs our loſs,” and hopes fruſtrated. 
(2.) We complain of Deaths cruelty. (3.) We uſe 
Simile's of flowers cropt, and withered with heat 
or wind.(4.) We ſct forth their remarkable praiſes. 


Lacryme Rabirit in funere Parentum. 


Duiſquis Leta tuis & ſera parentibus optas 

'  Fata, brevem titulum marmoris hujus ama : 

* Condidit bac charastellure Rabirius umbras, 
Niuliz-ſorte jacent candidiore ſenes. 

Bis ſex Inffra tori nox'mitis & ultima clafit, 
Arſernnt uno funera bina r0g0. | 


Tumnulus Aſtyanactis. 


Flos Aſie, tantaque unus de gente ſuperſtes, 

Paroulus, Argivis ſed jam de patre timendus, v0 
Haic jacet Aſtyanax Sceis dejeftus ab alty.. | 
Pr.h dolor | Tliaci Neptaila mania muri 
Faderunt aliquid tru elins Hettore trafio, * 


(53) 
Tumulus Filii, 


Non lacrymis indigne.meis nec honore ſtpulchri, 
Rapte mihi ante diem, dulcis alumne, jaces, 
Intra " denos te oftendit '& abſtulit annos 
Parca ferox, votis inficiata meis. 
Nec potuit probitas, nec amani gratia vultus 
Fleftere, nec are, nec pia turba deium. 
| Spes hominum ſtolidas ! tumulavi maſtus ephebum, 
Dui me debuerat letus humiſſe ſenem. 


'5. In feigned Epitaphs, or upon vitious perſons, We 

merrily and wittily play upon the name, manners; 
lineaments, manner of death, or other memorable 
events affording matter of witty conceit. 


Ad Henticum Goodyear. Kal. Jan. | 
Did tibi pro flirena mittam, Goodyere ? Precabor 


= Ur puſſis nomen multiplicare tum. 
Tres dimenſiones. In Battologum. 


Vox tua menſuris defiderat 6 tribus #nam, 
Lata ſatis, nimium longa, profunda._ parum,. 


In Vesbiam iracundam foeminam. 


Tres habuit Furias quondam, ſed Vesbia manes 
Ur petit, Furias quatuor Orcis babet. 
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(54) 
s. HYMN. 


An Hymn is a Divine Poem madc in honour of 
the Gods. 
; Rules. 


I.,in an Hymn to the true God, we recount his glo- 
rious attributes, and wondrous works done for his 
Church. - _ | | 

2, In Hymns to the Heathen Gods, the Poets uſed to 
ſet forth their Pedigree, Tnventions and memora- 

- ble Actions. - | Re: 

3. In Hymns to Saints and Martyrs, Poets uſe to ſet 
forth their virtues and graces, with what is memo- 

- rable in their liyes or deaths, | 


Hymnus ad Deum. 


Law tibi, cali pater atque princeps, 
Omnium refor ſimul & creator, 
DBuem fides veri ftudioſa trinum 

Credit & unum, 


Hymnus Eulaliz Virgini. 


Germihe nobilis Exlalia, 
Mortis &- indole nobilior, 
Emeritam ſacra virgo ſuam 
Cujus ab ubere progenita eft 
Offibus ornat, amore golit, &c. 
| aig See Prudentins, 


10. AN A- 


©) 
10. ANAGRAM, 


An Anagramis when the Letters of a Proper Name 
' or other Title are made into a Sentence, which ex- 
preſſes the quality of the perſon. 


Rules. 


1. Write the Letters of the Name in diftin& ſquares 
of Paper, which join ſeveral ways till you light up- 
on a fit Sentence. | 

2, When you have found an Anagram, make it up 
intoa Diſtich, explainivg the ſenſe thereof. 

3. In Anagrarns ſome liberty of taking in or leaving 
out a letter is indulg'd, ſo it be not eſſential to the 
Name. 


Galenus, Anag. Angelus, 


Hngelnus er bonus an malus, Galene ? ſalutis 
Humane cuſtos, angelus ergo bonus. $0 


Maria Nevila, Anag. Alia Minerya. 
Terra, Anag. crrat, terar. 
Mobile non errat calum, ſtat terra ſed errat, 4 
Funditus in varias wndique ſecta vids. 


Errantum pedibus, calcabor bumillima tellus, 
Vomere proſcindar, dum ero terra, terar, 
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C5b") 
it. ACROSTICYH. 


"An Acroftich is a Poem wherein the Initial Letters 


_ of the lines make up the Name or. Title of a perſon, 


or ſome other plcaſant Device. | 
Sometimes the Name, Motto or Device goes croſ: 
waysfrom angle to angle, writ ina larger Character, 


| An Alphabetical Atroftich on D. Ailmer. 


A-sk you why ſo many a tear 

B-urſts forth ? Fle tell you in your car. 

C-ompel me not to ſpeak aloud'; 

D-ecath would then be too too proud. 

E -yes that cannot vie a tear, 

F -orbear to ask, you may not hear. 

G-ecntle hearts that overflow 

H-ave only privilege to know, 

I -n theſe ſacred aſhes then 

K-now, Reader, that a-man of men > 
L -jes covered, &c. See Quarles's Div. Poems, palt. 


12. CHRONOSTICH. 


A Chronoſtich is a Verſe or other Sentence whoſe 
NumeralLetters contain the time of ſome memorable - 


-. Action. 


On him who flew his Father. 1568, 
FILIVs ante DIeM patrlos IngVIrlt In annos, 
MDLVVIIIILTLIIL 
On Owens Epigrams finiſhed 1612. 
- 'S$T DeVs nbLCVM. MDCVVIL 
13.EP1- 
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13. EPITHA LA MIU M, or Verſes upon a Mar- 
- TIAYE, HEM j « wo a.” : 
I 4. G ENETHLIACUM, upon ones Nativity. 
I 5. ANEGTRICUM, uſed at folemn Afſem- 
ICS, ISA ALAS 
16, EUCHARISTICO N,when we give thanks, 
17.ENCOMIAST-ICON, when we praiſe, 
18. APOBATERION, when we. depart from 
- any place. 
19.PROSEUCTICO N;when we beg any thing. 
20.DIR X, when we cuuſe an enemy, 
21.PALINODTIA, when werecant an error, ec. 
All theſe are made according to the Rules of Ora. 
tions or Epiſtles of the ſame kind; only in a Phraſe, 
Style and dreſs Poctical. 


An Oae, Satyr, Bacolic, Elegy, Emblem, Comedy, 
Tragedy, axe above the reach of the Grammar-School z 
only Scholars may obſerve that the chief grace of an 
Ode is Elegantia;, of a Satyr, Acrimonia;, of a Bucolic, 
Simplicitas , of an Elegy, Molities3 of..an Emblem, 
Witty Device ; of a Comedy, foci & lepores + of a 
Tragedy, 768@- and U449 . . 


| CONCLUSION. 

Chuſe always a kind of Verſe ſutable to your matter. 
For Hetoic matter, Hexameter. 
For Mouxnful, Elegiac. 

For Light and Merry, Lyric. 
Fos Inycive, Tambic. 


Though 


(58) 


Tb Examples fir all the fore-mentioned Exerciſes be 

albinue in thoſe Books which are uſually read in Schools, 

yet the young Scholar for bis direction, may take no- 
tice of theſe that folow. 


r, For Variation, ſee Eraſmus de Copia Pda: - 
2, For Amplification, fee Eraſmus de Copia Rerum, 
3. ForAlluſions, ſee Horns Manuaut. p.117, _ al- 
{o the Writings of Mr. Fuller. | : 
. For moving the Paſſions, ſee Voſſius Rhetor. 1.2. 
i For Colloquies, ſee Eraſmus Collog. Helvicus, oc. 
6. For Eflays, ſee Halls Eflays, -Bacons Effays, F el- 
thams Reſolves. 
7. For Fables, ſee Aſops F ables, Ovids Metam rv. of is, 
RE on hthonins Prog Yen. 
or Proſopopoeia's, ſee Aphthonius Progymn. | 
; For Characters, ſee Blunts Charact, _Overburies 
Chara. Biſhop Halls Chara&. | 
10. For Themes, ſee Aphthonius Progymn. 
I 1. For Epiltles, ſee Twlies, Textors, Politians Epiſt. 
: Macropedins, - Plinies Epiſt. 
12. For Orations, ſee Tſocrates or -Twllies Orations, 
Livies ſele& Orations. 
13. For Declamations, ſee Clarks Formule, Dvinti- 
lians Declamations,- $ eneca's Controverlics. 


© Poetical Exerciſes, \ h, 


. x. For Tranſlations, ſec the Poets, Quid, Virgil, Se- 
neca, &c. tranilated by Sands, Ogilby, &c. See alſo 

| Strad#'s Prolufions, p. 185, Horns'Manudutt.p.i 15. 

2. For Variation, ſee Virgil de 12 ſignis, de -Iride, de a- 

uni concreto, de 4. anni temporibus, de ortt ſolis, 


3. For 


(59) | 
3. For Imitation, ſce Horns Manuduct. pag. 105. 
4. For Carmen, ec Virg. de livore, de fortuna, Senecd's 
Trag. the Chorus, Clarks Formule, laſt Edit. * _ 
5. For Epigrams, ſee Owens, Martials, Textors Epigr. 
Fohnſons Epige. Auſonizs Epigr. 
6. For Dialogues, ſec Textors Dialogues, Auſonius. 
7. For Echo's, fee Theſaurus Poet. Ovid. 1. 3. Eraſmes 
Echo, . 
8. For Epitaphs, ſee Aufonii Epitaph. Heroum, Mar- 
tials Epigr. L. 10, 11. Varg. Epigr. 


9. For Hymns, ſee Prudentis Periſteph. Senece Ag.310. 


Barclaii Arg.1.Met.6. Hor.Ode 11,19,111.,25,1,10. 
10, For Apagrams, Acroftichs and Chronoſtichs, you 
may find Examples here and there in the Epigram- 


matiſts, and in the Encomiaſtics pretixed before 


Books. 
11, For Epithalamium, ſee Senece Medea, 56. Mart. 
4,13. Auſonti Eidyll. 13. Barclaii Argenis, 5,2. 
12. For Genethliacum, ſee Virgil, Eclog.4. Mart.6,4. 
Auſonii Eidyll.5. Sannazarins 1 Eleg. 4. 2 Eleg.8. 
13. For Panegyricum, ſee Tibxllus 4.1. Caſin. Lyr. 
Barleus de Fred. Henrici Prefect. | 

14. For Eucharifticon, ſee Virgil 1. AExeid. Aneas 
ad Didonem , Sidonines 16. Barcl. Corydon, Barlens 
ad Pen. | 

15. For Encomiafticon, ſee the laudatory Verſes of 
Friends upon the Authors worthy Books. See Hor. 
04.2,1. Od. 2.6. Epod.2. 

16, ForProſeucticon, ſee Virgil, ZEneid. 1. Frino ad 
Zolum : Venus ad fFovem. Hor. Od. 1. 1,35. 


17. For Dirz, fcc Virg. Dire, Caſim. 2,24. Hor Kpod. | 


10. Sen. Med. 20,531. Ovid. in Thin. 
13, For Palinodia, ſee Hor. 1. 1. 04.16. 04.34. 


. FINE. 
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